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COMMITTEE : 


Solon  Abbott 
James  H.  Knapp 
Willi  am  A.  Wyckoff 


Term  Expires  1910 
“ “ 1911 

“ “ 1912 


ORGANIZATION  1909-1910  ; 


Solon  Abbott 

Chairman. 


William  A.  Wyckoff 

Secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENT; 

Irving  H.  Gamwell 

Residence : Corner  Pleasant  and  Queen  Streets 
Telephone  74-6. 


A regular  meeting  of  the  Committee  is  held  in  the 
Horace  Mann  building,  beginning  at  8 p.  m.,  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month. 

The  Superintendent  is  at  his  office  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School  from  8.80  to  9 a.  m.  and  4 to  5 p.  m.  each 
school  day. 


Telephone  94-5. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1910. 


January  3 

Winter  term  begins 

February  22 

Legal  Holiday 

March  24 

Winter  term  ends 

April  4 

Spring  term  begins 

April  19 

Legal  Holiday 

May  30 

Legal  Holiday 

June  17 

Spring  term  ends,  grades  1 to  VIII 

June  24  S 

Ipringterm  ends,  grade  IX  and  high  school 

September  6 

Fall  term  begins 

November  24 

Legal  Holiday 

November  25 

Holiday 

December  16 

Fall  term  ends,  grades  I to  VIII 

December  22 

Fall  term  ends,  grade  IX  and  high  school 
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SUPERINTENDENT  AND  TEACHERS * 


Irving  H.  Gamwell,  Superintendent, 

Queen  and  Pleasant  streets. 

Florence  L.  Goding,  Drawing  and  Manual  Training, 

Dean  Academy. 

Arlington  Street  School. 

Emma  J.  Holmes,  19  Church  St. 

Principalship  and  Third  Grade. 

Flora  E.  Arnaud,  222  Dean  Ave. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Lula  P.  Hayes,  49  Main  St. 

First  Grade. 

Minnie  C.  Matthews,  248  Dean  Ave. 

Second  Grade. 

Brick  School. 

Edith  L.  Metcalf,  Lincoln  St. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

Four  Corners  School. 

Emily  F.  Morse,  23  Summer  St. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Amasa  Bowles,  118  Emmons  St. 

Principalship. 

Edna  F.  Carter,  59  Union  St. 

Associate  in  High  School. 

Ellen  F.  Somerby,  14  High  St. 

Associate  in  High  School. 

^Except  as  noted  later  under  “Changes  in  Teachers,”  the  teachers  here  named 
have  served  continuously  since  the  fall  term  began. 
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Alice  Wiggin, 

5 Alpine  St. 

Associate  in  High  School. 

Helen  Gartside, 

14  High  St. 

Grade  IX. 

Louise  A.  Hill, 

229  Dean  Ave. 

Grade  VIII. 

Frances  E.  King, 

14  High  St. 

Grade  IX. 

Nason  Street  School. 

Charles  F.  Frazer, 

86  Pleasant  St. 

Principalship  and  Sixth  Grade. 

Josephine  L.  Saville 

, 14  High  St. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

Gertrude  B.  Thyng, 

Crescent  House. 

Third  Grade. 

Carrie  E.  Wayland, 

28  Main  St. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Ray  School. 

Isabel  M.  Reilly, 

88  Oak  St. 

Principalship  and  Eighth  Grade. 

Dora  L.  Brigg, 

88  Oak  St. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Sara  G.  Conroy, 

71  Cross  St. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Marion  S.  Guptill, 

206  Dean  Ave. 

Sixth  Grade. 

South  Franklin  School. 

Martha  S.  Bowdish, 

Washington  St. 

All  grades  except  the  ninth. 

William  M.  Thayer  School. 

Rebecca  Dunning,  9 Lincoln  St. 

Principalsliip  and  Second  and  Third  Grades. 
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Jennie  P.  Baker,  Lincoln  St. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

Dollie  S.  Carroll,  246  Dean  Aye. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Lucy  E.  Tower,  Grove  St. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Town  House  School. 

Beulah  A.  Woodward,  Unionville. 

Fourth  Grade. 


Unionville  School. 

Lilah  F.  Waite,  49  Main  St. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 


JANITORS. 

Harold  B.  Brown,  Unionville. 

Unionville  School. 

Edmund  Burke,  129  Peck  St. 

Arlington  St.  and  Nason  St.  Schools. 

Charles  E.  Campbell,  10  Cottage  St.  Court. 

Mann  and  Town  House  Schools. 

Elizabeth  Cherry,  Washington  St. 

South  Franklin  School. 

William  M.  Cleaveland,  145  Alpine  St. 

Hay  and  Thayer  Schools. 

E.  Lovell  Metcalf,  477  Central  St. 

Four  Corners  School. 

Addison  S.  Shepard,  Lincoln  St. 

Brick  School. 


NOON-MONITOR. 

Emma  J.  Holmes,  19  Church  St. 

Arlington  St.  School. 
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TRA  A ISPORTERS. 

A.  Arthur  Fiske,  Daniels  St. 

City  Mills  District. 

John  H.  Tyler,  King  St. 

Mount  District. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN. 

Luella  Coldwell,  Pond  St. 


EXAMINATION  OF  EYES  AND  EARS  OF  PU- 
PILS IN  THE  NINE  GRADES  FOR 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1909-10. 

Whole  Number  of  Pupils  Examined,  * 757 

Whole  Number  of  Pupils  Found  Defective,  201 

(a)  Eyes,  141;  (b)  Ears,  60. 

Whole  number  of  parents  notified, 


134 


Boys — Ages  by  Sexes  and  by  Grades — Jan.  31,  1910. 
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Registration  of  Pupils,  January  28,  1910. 
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Total  Registration,  Jan  28,  1910 910 
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Membership  of  Rooms  On  Jan.  28,  1910. 

(Numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  grades.) 

Arlington  Street  School:  Room  1,  (I)  31 

Room  2,  (II)  29 

Room  3,  (V  and  VI)  39 

Room  4,  (III)  35 

Brick  School,  (I  and  II)  22 

Four  Corners  School,  (I  and  II)  36 

Mann  School:  Room  1,  (VIII)  30 

Room  3,  (IX)  33 

Room  6,  (IX)  21 

High  School  100 

Nason  Street  School : Room  1,  (I  and  II)  44 

Room  2,  (III)  35 

Room  3,  (V)  30 

Room  4,  (VI)  35 

Ray  School:  Room  1,  (VII ()  31 

Room  2,  (VI)  38 

Room  3,  (VII)  40 

Room  4,  (VII  and  VIII)  34 

South  Franklin  School,  (I  to  VIII)  37 

Thayer  School:  Room  1,  (I  and  II)  35 

Room  2,  (II  and  III)  38 

Room  3,  (IV)  39 

Room  4,  (V)  37 

Town  House  School,  (IV)  45 

Unionville  School,  (I,  II  and  III)  22 

916 
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Total  Expenditure  for  year  ending,  January  31,  1910 — .$27,383.84. 
Average  membership  first  half  year  1908  09 — 967 
“ 1909  10—939 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR . 


Names  of  pupils  in  the  nine  grades  not  marked 
absent,  tardy,  or  non-members. 


Spring  Term,  1909. 


Harold  Austin 
John  Arena 
Annie  Antoinette 
Louis  Antoinette 


Herman  Brown 
William  Brown 
May  Batchelor 
Louis  Bracelet 
Louise  Bracelet 
Pearl  Belleville 
Leo  Belleville 
Fred’k  Bartholomew 
Lewis  Blake 
Ralph  Bassett 
George  Bent 
Rose  Burgess 
Edward  Bardol 
Emma  Boshnakian 
Rose  Boulanger 


William  Collins 
Bartholomew  Cody 
George  Codv 
Charles  Cody 
Leland  Corbett 
Alvera  Cataldo 
Chapman  Calkin 
Kenneth  Callahan 
Grace  Couthill 
Grace  Chikon 
Andrew  Carlson 
Hiram  Cook 
Grace  Cummings 
Josephine  Cotchen 
Clinton  Clark 
Harold  Clark 
Geneva  Cook 
Colin  Cook 
George  Cook 
Alfred  Carlson 
George  Coughlin 
Fred  Coughlin 
William  Cataldo 
Elbridge  Crowell 
George  Cockell 
Elijah  Coldwell 


Seweli  Coldwell 
William  Columbus 

Alfred  D’Amelio 
Ruth  Dinsmore 
Lillian  Dumas 

Ruth  Fisher 
Rodney  Fiske 

William  Gregory 
Alfred  Gunning 
Charles  Gregory 
Raymond  Gates 
George  Garriepy 
Helen  Gormlev 
Eunice  Granger 

Margaret  Herron 
Arthur  Hey  wood 
Elizabeth  Hood 
Robert  Hood 
Carrie  Hood 
Esther  Higgins 
Timothy  Harper 
Lillian  Han  non 
Anna  Haggart 
Mabel  Hutchinson 
Alice  Hartford 

Georgette  Joyal 
George  Joj  ce 

Nellie  Kearns 
Loretta  Kearns 
Margaret  Kenney 
Irene  Keefe 
Herbert  Kohl 
James  Kearns 
Bertha  Kearns 
Margaret  Keete 
Alice  Kenney 

Maud  Laundry 
Rovale  La  Fleur 


Mildred  Lavanaway 
Chester  Ledbury 

Mary  Mucciarone 
Elio  Mucciarone 
Esther  McCortnier 
Ruth  Mann 
Sylvia  Mann 
Francis  Malloy 
Charles  M unroe 
Owen  Morrissey 
Mildred  Merchant 
Jennv  Morse 
Florence  Mason 
Florence  Morrell 
Mildred  McDowell 
Louis  McCarthy 
Marion  McCarthy 
Gladys  Midgley 
Ethel  Mosher  ' 


Emma  Nickerson 
Robert  Nickerson 
Edith  Newcombe 
Laura  Newcombe 


Grace  O’Connell 


Harold  Peterson 
Herbert  Peterson 
Dons  Pratt 
Helen  Pullen 


Earl  Rollinson 
Howard  Russell 
Marjorie  Rice 
Glacys  Russell 
Julette  Ruffino 
'Pony  Rivelli 

Clara  Simmler 
Hilda  Simmler 
May  Sims 

Blanche  Sutherland 
Charles  Sullivan 
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Bessie  Smith 
William  St.  John 
Frances  Sylvester 
Raymond  Schuster 
Rosa  Sakajian 
William  Shea 
Wallace  Swanbeck 
Alice  St.  Pierre 

Morris  Simon 


Marjorie  Abbott 
Florence  Arnold 
Mildred  Arnold 
Edith  Aldrich 


John  Barber 
Mildred  Barber 
Raymond  Bright 
Gertrude  Boylan 
Harold  Bent 
Claire  Blan  chard 
Viola  Brais 
Anna  Bernard 
Charles  Burke 
Henry  Bardol 

Elias  Courtney 
Bernard  Chamberlai 


Mary  Doherty 
Edward  Doherty 
Thomas  Davies 
Adeline  Degiacomo 
Emma  Daniels 
Fred  Daddario 

Esther  Ellis 

James  Farrell 

Ida  Gregori 

Sarah  Hart 
Arthur  Harper 
Carlton  Hawkins 


Lyman  Town 
Alfred  Trulson 
Permewan  Tucker 


Harold  Van  Leeuwen 
Loretta  Walsh 
Emmons  Waite 
Francis  Waite 


Fall  Term,  1909. 

Lillian  Howard 
James  Howard 
Martha  Hill 
Warren  Halloran 
William  Holmes 
Marion  Holmes 


Dorothy  Hosford 
Eleanor  Hurley 
Florence  Houle 


Beatrice  Joyal 


Lester  King 
Grace  Kearns 
Catherine  Kearns 
Nellie  Kearns 
Helen  Knapp 
Margaret  Kirby 
Joseph  Keefe 
Martin  Kelley 
Raymond  Kelley 
William  Killilea 
Ora  Kennisto 


Bertram  Litchfield 
Florence  Lennon 
Margaret  Lennon 
Henry  Laundry 


Mary  Morrison 
Gladys  Martin 
Robert  McCarthy 
Katherine  Murray 
Louis  Malley 


Warren  Washburn 
Ralph  Wilkie 
Harry  Wythe 
Bernice  Whiting 
Anna  Wise 


Nellie  Young 
Florence  Young 


Theodore  Matthews 
Leola  NJann 

Mildred  O’Donnell 
Horace  Osborn 


Connor  Pond 
Clark  Parker 
Helen  Prince 
Helen  Parish 
Louise  Pasene 
Samuel  Poupart 

Ada  Rockwood 
Arthur  Rockwood 
Francis  Rollinson 
Edna  Rhodes 
Frank  Root 
Lester  Ribero 


Irving  Scott 
Frank  Sprague 
Alice  Spence 
Frances  St.  John 
Arthur  St.  John 
Emmy  Stobbart 
Ralph  Spence 

Matthew  Tucker 

Elton  Woodman 
Mayo  Wood 
Florence  Welch 

Daniel  Yadisernia 
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Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  1909. 


Carl  Adams 
Louise  Arena 
Dorothy  Abbott 

Edith  Bent 
George  Bent 
Agnes  Brogan 
Catherine  Brogan 
Lulu  Bean 

Louis  Cataldo 
Raymond  Callahan 
Margaret  Cody 
May  Cody 
Umberto  Columbus 

Joseph  Dion 
Clarence  Dauphinee 
Phillip  Doherty 

William  Ellis 

Robert  Fitzgerald 

Mary  Gunning 
Hazel  Gunning 
Gertrude  Greene 


Helen  Hood 
Hazel  Hosie 
Helen  Hosie 
Valerie  Houle 
Gladys  Harding 
Madeline  Halloran 
Anna  Hatfield 
Murlin  Henderson 


Mabel  Johnson 


William  Kennedy 
Agnes  Kearns 
Leo  Kenney 


May  Lennon 


Florence  McWilliams 
Gertrude  Morse 
Walter  Morse 
Josephine  McCabe 
Margaret  McCabe 
Leo  McWilliams 
Helenj[Morell 
Annie  Malley 
Margaret  McKinnon 


Ambrose  O’Donnell 


Hazel  Peden 


Robert  Ryder 
Helen  Rhodes 


Mary  Shea 
Henry  Simmler 
Thomas  Sakajian 
Margaret  Shea 
Helen  Shea 
Alfred  St.  Pierre 
Eleanor  Snow 
Lillian  St.  John 
Arthur  St.  John 

Teresa  Wise 
Ernest  Wood 


Alfred  Yadisernia 
Dovina  Yadisernia 
Joseph  Yadisernia 
Mary  Yadisernia 
Ella  Yankee 
Ralph  Young 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools 

For  the  Year  Ending  January  31,  1910. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  II,  Section  T,  of  the 
rules  of  the  school  committee,  which  directs  that  the 
superintendent  “shall  make  an  annual  report  to  be  pub- 
lished with  the  report  of  the  board,”  I present  this,  the 
nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

While  our  educational  losses  have  been  few,  our 
gains  are  hardly  what  a year  in  this  progressive  age  should 
have  brought  forth.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  activity 
along  the  established  lines,  but  in  the  newer  and  the 
larger  concerns  of  the  public  schools,  such  as  richer  moral 
instruction  ; freer  scope  for  the  individual ; fuller  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  industrial  and  domestic  train- 
ing ; more  conscious  reference  to  the  times  when  our  boys 
and  girls  will  be  men  and  women  ; concerted  study  of  the 
really  great  questions  in  education ; closer  and  more  pro- 
ductive relations  with  the  community- — in  such  things ’as 
these  the  close  of  the  year  finds  us  too  near  its  begin- 
ning. Let  us  make  the  year  1910  conspicuous  for  its 
achievements  in  these  more  modern  directions. 

The  more  important  events  of  the  year  will  now  be 
narrated. 

Lincoln  Centenary.  On  Friday,  teb.  12,  the  pupils 
marched  en  masse  to  the  Opera  house  where  was  celebrat- 
ed the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln’s  birth.  The 
following  program  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Rudolph  S.  Sommers,  patriotic  instructor  of  Post 
60,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
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1.  SELECTION 

Franklin  Cadet  Band 
Professor  Timothy  Fitzgerald,  Leader 

2.  SALUTE 

By  Commander  R.  J.  Chute  • 

3.  A LINCOLN  EXERCISE 

Nason  Street  School 
Grade  VI 

4.  ESSAY  (original) — Last  Days  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Jeremiah  J.  McCarthy 
High  School 

5.  SONG — “Keller’s  American  Hymn” 

Members  of  Ray  School 
Grades  YII  and  Vlil 

6.  RECITATION — “O,  Captain!  My  Captain!’’ 

Josephine  McCabe 
Nason  Street  School,  Grade  Y 

7.  RECITATION— “Death  of  Lincoln” 

Gertrude  Tupper 
Thayer  School,  Grade  Y 

8.  SONG — “My  Old  Kentucky  Home” 

Members  of  Ray  School 
Grade  YI 

9.  RECITATION — “Yisions  of  Lincoln” 

Reginald  Miner 
Thayer  School,  Grade  IY 

10.  RECITATION — “Little  Blossom” 

Catharine  Scanlon 
Town  House  School 

11.  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Arlington  Street  School 
Grades IY  and  Y 

12.  THREE-PART-SONG— “Fatherland” 

Members  of  Mann  School 
Grades  YII  and  YII1 

13.  ADDRESS 

Hon.  Melvin  S.  Nash 

14.  SALUTE  TO  THE  FLAG 

15.  AMERICA 

The  enthusiasm  manifested  on  this  occasion,  and  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  celebration  in  1006,  makes  it  ap- 
parent that  we  forego  much  good  by  the  infrequency  of 
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such  meetings.  Our  Memorial  Day  exercises  would  be 
much  more  impressive  if  held  under  one  roof,  and  if  the 
most  were  made  of  the  opportunities  afforded  along  the 
way. 

Ninth  Grade  Graduation.  On  June  29,  in  the 

evening,  occured  the  second  annual  graduation  of  the 
ninth  grade.  The  exercises  took  place  in  the  high  school 
assembly  hall,  were  largely  attended,  and  were  very  suc- 
cessful. The  program  : 


1.  ESSAY — “Historical  Boston” 

2.  PIANO  SOLO 

3.  COMPOSITION— “A  Discouraged  Nurse-Maid 

4.  ESSAY— “Our  Navy” 

5.  CORNET  SOLO 

6.  RECITATION— “The  Stowaway” 

7.  SONG— “On  to  the  Front” 

8.  RECITATION— “The  Culprit’s  Fay” 

9.  SONG — “Joys  of  Spring” 

10.  ESSAY — “Elements  of  Success” 

PRESENTATION  CLASS  PICTURE 

11.  PIANO  SOLO 

12.  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER’S 


Marion  McCarthy 
Mary  Martin 
” Nellie  Whalen 
Horace  Corbett 
Annie  Wise 
Florence  Young 
School 
Elizabeth  Knapp 
Glee  Club 
Helen  Everett 


Ruth  Corbett 


CAST 


Mrs.  Wiggs 
Melvina  Wiggs 
Marvin  Wiggs  \ 

Mr.  Artman — Photographer 
Clara 

Schoolgirls 


Twins 


Laura 
Yeida 
Miss  Prim,  an  old  maid 
Miss  Constance  Lookwell 
Farmer  Pratt 
John  Pratt 
Emma  Pratt 
Mrs.  Pratt 
Will  Pratt 
Grace  Pratt 

13.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS 


Helen  Louise  Pullen 
Ruth  Dunlop  Corbett 
Alfred  Edward  Carlson 
William  Herbert  Ellis 
Grace  Alice  Burke 
Ethel  Julia  Tupper 
Gladys  Phoebe  Midgely 
Ethel  Lillian  Mosher 
Lillian  Blanche  Boucher 
Arthur  William  Hill 
Charles  William  Munro 
Ida  May  Campbell 
Helen  Mae  Gormley 
James  Raymond  Smith 
Amy  Elizabeth  Peden 


Dr.  Solon  Abbott , Chairman  of  School  Committee. 


Reopening  of  South  Franklin  School.  After  fif- 
teen years’  non-use  as  a schoolhouse,  the  South  Franklin 
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building  was  again  opened  to  pupils  last  September,  over 
nine  hundred  dollars  having  been  expended  upon  it  in 
repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements.  The  town  was 
fortunate  in  the  engagement  as  teacher  of  Miss  Martha 
S.  Bowdish,  of  Middle  bury,  Vt.,  who  had  had  ample  and 
successful  experience  in  ungraded  schools.  A report 
from  her  is  subjoined  : 

“There  are  seven  grades  in  the  school  and  twenty-nine 
classes  daily.  Enrolment  is  36,  and  during  no  month  has 
the  attendance  been  below  92  per  cent.  The  recitation 
periods  are  brief.  This  necessitates  a perfectly  prepared 
lesson  to  be  recited  quickly.  The  work  is  conducted 
somewhat  after  this  manner  : After  devotional  exercises, 
written  arithmetic  is  begun,  work  assigned  from  the  board, 
also  reading  classes  begin  to  recite,  primaries  first.  After 
recess  come  oral  arithmetic,  study  of  spelling,  fifteen  min- 
utes of  writing,  and  one  geography  recitation.  Written 
spelling  is  the  first  thing  in  the  afternoon  together  with 
study  and  recitation  of  grammar  and  language  before  re- 
cess. Geography  and  History  recitations  occur  after 
recess.” 

“The  school  building  is  well  equipped  concerning  ne- 
cessaries, the  heating  apparatus  works  satisfactorily,  but 
the  grounds  need  grading  because  of  standing  water  and 
for  the  appearance  of  the  place.  Because  of  the  isolation 
of  the  school  there  should  be  reference  books  and  a young 
people’s  encyclopedia.” 

Raising  of  Age  of  Admission.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion was  advanced  in  September  from  5 to  5 1-2  years. 
The  wisdom  of  the  change  has  been  manifest  ever  since. 
The  primary  teachers  have  all  spoken  of  it.  This  testi- 
mony is  corroborated  by  a work*  of  first  importance  which 
has  appeared  during  the  year,  and  which  states,  as  one  of 
its  many  significant  findings,  that  “children  who  make  the 
most  rapid  progress  through  the  grades  are  those  who 
start  late  and  those  who  make  the  slowest  progress  are 
those  who  start  early”  (page  169).  Ought  not  our  limit 
now  to  be  made  6 years  instead  of  5 1-2? 


*Ayres : Laggards  in  Our  Schools. 
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New  Ninth  Grade.  A second  ninth  grade  was  op- 
ened in  September,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  older  one, 
which  numbered  sixty  pupils  in  that  month  of  the  year 
previous,  and  bid  fair  to  be  as  large  as  last  term. 

Longer  SchooLDay.  In  grades  VII  and  VIII  the 

school-day  has  been  made  half  an  hour  longer  with  the 
result  that  some  of  the  pupils  are  now  able  to  prepare  all 
of  their  lessons  in  school,  while  no  one  has  as  much  work 
to  take  home  as  formerly. 

Primary  Hours  of  Attendance  Changed.  The 

holding  of  separate  sessions  at  the  Brick,  Four  Corners 
and  Nason  Street  primaries  was  abandoned  early  in  the 
fall  for  the  former  plan  of  simultaneous  attendance  for 
both  grades  (1  and  II).  But  the  first  grade  is  excused  at 
the  middle  of  each  session,  morning  and  afternoon. 

Text=Book  Additions.  Twenty-two  hundred  or  more 
text-books — (about  one-fifth  of  them  for  the  high  school) 
— have  been  bought  during  the  year,  greatly  strengthen- 
ing the  subjects  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  Geog- 
raphy has  benefited  by  the  addition  of  Frye’s  Grammar 
School  Geography  in  grades  VII  and  VIII ; Arithmetic 
by  the  introduction  of  the  revised  edition  of  Warren 
Colburn’s  famous  Intellectual  Arithmetic  in  grades  VII 
and  VIII;  Language  by  the  adoption  of  the  Scott-South- 
worth  Lessons  in  English  in  grade  V,  and  of  Maxwell’s 
Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  in  grade  VI: 
Reading  in  grades  IV,  V and  IX,  by  the  addition  of 
enough  matter  to  make,  with  what  was  on  hand,  a full 
year’s  supply  in  those  grades;  Penmanship  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  twenty-five  copies  of  Public  School  Penman- 
ship, “a  handbook  for  teachers.”  Here  we  may  digress 
to  say  that  visits  from  the  author  of  this  work  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  that  the  so- 
called  “arm  movement”  has  been  tried  with  good  success 
in  grades  II  and  III. 

Percentage  of  Attendance.  Percentage  of  attend- 
ance in  the  nine  grades  was  remarkably  good  during  the 
fall  term,  being  96  in  September,  95  in  October,  94  in 
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November  and  93  in  December.  In  January  it  was  89, 
the  decline  being  largely  due  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather. 

Shortening  of  the  Elementary  Course.  A plan  has 
been  in  operation  since  September  whereby  a limited 
number  of  pupils  will  enter  the  high  school  from  the 
eighth  grade  next  fall.  It  contemplates  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  ninth  grade  in  due  time. 

The  question  arises,  if  the  ninth  grade  is  to  be  per- 
manently abolished,  what  is  to  become  of  the  work  which 
that  grade  has  been  doing?  For  much  of  it  is  of  too  val- 
uable a character  to  be  lost.  That  the  pupil  can  enter 
the  high  school  a year  sooner  is  no  sufficient  compensa- 
tion, for  in  the  first  place  he  maj^  never  go  there,  and  in 
the  second,  as  between  the  last  year  of  the  grammar 
school  course,  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  the 
former  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  the  majority  of  boys 
and  girls,  as  studies  now  are.  From  this  two  conclus- 
ions seem  to  follow : One,  that  the  work  of  the  first  high 
school  year  should  be  made  of  just  as  USEFUL  a sort  as 
that  of  the  year  which  it  (is  intended  to  eliminate ; and 
the  other,  that  the  distinguishing  parts  of  the  present 
ninth  grade  course  should  be  embodied  in  the  work  of  the 
previous  year.  By  wise  condensations,  simplifications,  and 
omissions  this  can  probably  be  done.  In  fact  the  course 
in  Language  and  Grammar  has  already  been  revised  from 
the  fourth  grade  on  with  this  end  in  view. 

After  all,  after  a certain  point  in  the  elementary 
course  has  been  reached,  the  question  of  a pupil’s  fitness 
for  the  high  school  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  outward 
attainment  as  of  inward  capacity.  So  far  as  mere  book- 
learning goes  there  is  no  real  reason  why  a pupil  who  has 
completed  seven  years,  or  even  six  years  of  elementary 
work  could  not  enter  the  high  school  then.  But  though 
this  is  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  knowledge, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  pupil  is  of  the  required 
mental  maturity  for  secondary  studies.  This  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  use  the 
phrase,  “Ready  for  the  high  school.” 
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Primary  Time  Allotment.  For  many  years,  if  not 
always,  the  teachers  of  grades  I and  II  have  been  allowed 
to  divide  the  week’s  time  among  the  various  subjects  as 
they  have  severally  thought  best.  But  this  liberty  has 
resulted  in  too  great  variations.  For  example,  one  teach- 
er would  give  one  hundred  fifty  minutes  a week  to  a cer- 
tain subject  where  another  would  give  only  seventy-five. 
On  the  other  hand,  primary  work  is  of  such  a character 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  bound  down  to  an  inflexible  time- 
plan.  To  satisfy  both  extremes  an  elastic  scheme  was 
adoi  ted  whereby  each  primary  teacher  gives  not  less  than 
a certain  minimum  number  of  minutes,  and  not  more  than 
a certain  maximum  number  of  minutes,  to  each  branch. 
The  schedule  is : 


Subjects 

Grade 

riinimum  Allowance 

Maximum  Allowance 

Arithmetic 

I 

100  minutes 

125  minutes 

4 4 

11 

200 

250 

Drawing 

I 

0 

0 “ 

“ 

II 

60 

60 

Handwriting 

I 

75 

100 

“ 

II 

100  “ 

125 

Language 

I 

100 

125 

II 

100 

125  “ 

Music 

I 

60  “ 

75 

“ 

II 

60  “ 

75  “ 

Opening  Ex. 

1 

20 

30 

II 

20 

30 

Phonetics 

I 

50 

75 

“ 

Ii 

75 

100 

Reading 

I 

225  “ 

250 

( 4 

II 

250 

300  “ 

Teachers’  Grade=Meetings.  Evident  good  has  re- 
sulted from  the  holding  of  grade-meetings,  in  which  all 
the  teachers  of  a given  grade  meet  to  discuss,  under  the 
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leadership  of  one  of  their  own  number,  the  affairs  of  pe- 
culiar concern  to  their  schools. 

Changes  in  Teachers.  The  teachers  named  in  the 
directory  printed  in  the  last  report  all  remained  in  their 
respective  positions  until  the  end  of  the  year  in  June. 
At  that  time  Miss  Bertha  F.  Hayes,  Miss  Gay,  Miss 
Reed,  and  Miss  Stone  concluded  their  services.  Miss 
Newhouse  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  fall  term, 
at  the  end  ot  which  time  her  resignation  took  effect. 
The  only  place  where  there  has  been  a change  of  teachers 
since  the  school-year  began  in  the  fall  is  the  primary 
room  on  Nason  street.  Miss  Stock  continued  in  that  po- 
sition until  the  end  of  Friday,  Oct.  22.  Amy  S.  Kelly, 
of  Danvers,  Mass.,  then  held  it  until  Miss  Saville  took  it 
on  Thursday,  November  11.  Miss  Minnie  C.  Matthews, 
of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  took  charge  of  the  second  grade 
room  on  Arlington  street  when  that  room  was  reopened 
on  September  20. 

100  Questions  in  Arithmetic.  As  the  rules  require, 
the  superintendent  has  given  examinations  during  the 
year.  The  most  recent  of  these — tests  in  music — are  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Late  in  1908-09 
serial  examinations  in  arithmetic,  each  consisting  of  one 
hundred  simple  questions  never  before  used,  were  given 
in  grades  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  They  were  really 
sets  of  short  daily  tests,  running  through  a period  of 
about  two  weeks.  The  names  of  pupils  were  not  dis- 
closed on  their  papers,  no  teacher  was  allowed  to  mark 
the  work  of  her  own  school,  and  results  were  ranked  on 
accuracy  alone,  no  value  being  given  if  the  process  was 
right  but  the  answer  wrong.  On  this  basis  most  of  the 
441  pupils  examined  failed  to  get  a pass-mark.  But  they 
knew  better  than  they  did.  Not  ignorance  but  carelessness 
was  their  besetting  weakness.  As  this  tendency  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  other  examinations  of  the  year,  and  is  per- 
haps characteristic  of  untutored  childhood,  we  have  since 
redoubled  our  efforts  against  it.  In  numerous  instances 
it  has  yielded  when  the  pupils  have  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  blunders  are  serious,  and  that  their  work  will 
be  marked  on  results  and  results  alone. 
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Perhaps  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made,  whenever 
an  examination  is  given,  for  the  fact  that  it  is  an  examin- 
ation. Many  hold  that  pupils  do  better  in  the  ordinary 
oral  recitation.  At  the  same  time,  can  we  afford  to  belit- 
tle the  importance  of  written  work  ? Men  and  women  are 
so  often  called  upon  in  life  to  put  things  “in  black  and 
white,”  and  are  so  often  judged  accordingly,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  our  duty  to  make  the  writing  of  acceptable 
tests  one  of  the  requisites  of  proficiency. 

THREE  DUTIES  OF  1910. 

Without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  importance  of 
other  matters,  I wish  to  mention  three  duties  in  particu- 
lar of  the  year  1910. 

1.  A Better  Time=Allotment.  The  two  agents  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  who  have  been  here  and  ex- 
amined our  present  time  allotment,  both  pronounce  it 
wrong  in  important  particulars.  And  this  judgment  is 
confirmed  by  experience. 

Arithmetic.  For  example,  there  were  as  many  fail- 
ures in  arithmetic  last  year  as  in  all  the  other  “major” 
studies  combined.  Yet  arthmetic  is  receiving  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  working  time  in  grades  III,  IV,  V, 
VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  which  is  an  unparalleled  time-allow- 
ance so  far  as  known.  Boston  in  her  new  course  of  study 
appropriates  less  than  17  per  cent.  Is  there  not  a law  of 
“diminishing  returns”  in  study  as  well  as  in  agriculture 
which  begins  to  operate  when  cultivation  has  been  carried 
beyond  a certain  point? 

Compositions.  Pupils’  compositions  now  at  the  of- 
fice demonstrate  in  unmistakable  terms  the  need  of  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  art  of  written  language.  A sub- 
ject of  such  great  immediate  and  future  importance  to  our 
pupils  merits  a definite  place  on  the  program — like  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  and  the  rest — and  not,  as 
now,  merely  incidental  treatment.  To  refer  to  the  new 
Boston  course  of  study  again,  over  20  per  cent,  of  the 
working  time  is  there  reserved  for  “Spoken  and  Written 
English.” 
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Music.  Tests  in  music  recently  given  indicate  that 
the  boys  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  have  almost  no 
knowledge  of  the  F clef.  As  bass  and  tenor  are  the  parts 
which,  if  any,  they  will  sing  when  men  grown,  it  is  a se- 
rious wrong  to  let  them  go  through  the  grammar  schools 
untaught  how  to  read  music  as  usually  written  for  male 
voices.  Elsewhere  in  the  grades  there  is  much  ignorance 
of  the  facts  of  ordinary  music.  Unless  the  present  aver- 
age allowance  of  only  eight  minutes  a day  is  soon  length- 
ened, we  shall  be  facing  a general  inability  to  read  music 
on  the  part  of  our  older  pupils.  The  fact  that  we  have 
had  no  singing  teacher  for  the  past  two  years  or  more 
probably  has  something  to  do  with  the  present  state  of  the 
subject,  but  is  this  not  one  further  reason  why  it  should 
be  assisted  by  a more  liberal  time-allowance  ? 

Deportment.  Recent  instances  of  misbehavior 
among  our  boys  again  suggest  that  a certain  portion  of 
each  week  or  month  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  man- 
ners and  morals.  The  incidental  instruction  along  this 
line  which  is  already  given  is  not  to  be  undervalued,  but 
as  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  New  York  says,  “More  sys- 
tematic and  detailed  instruction  is  needed  to  the  end  that 
all  the  children  may  not  leave  the  public  schools  without 
clearly  defined  notions  of  duty,  of  virtue,  of  truth  and  fal- 
sity, of  right  and  wrong,  of  honesty  and  dishonesty,  of 
the  binding  force  of  contracts,  and  of  respect  for  law.” 
W ere  this  idea  carried  out  in  our  own  schools  breaches  of 
good  conduct  would  surely  be  less,  and  the  foundations 
of  better  manhood  and  womanhood  would  be  more  deeply 
and  firmly  laid.  I have  myself  given  a few  talks  to  the 
boys  during  the  year  on  matters  of  behavior,  but  until 
provision  has  been  made  as  above  suggested,  what  ex- 
mayor Fosdick  said  at  Milford  the  other  evening  will  be 
more  or  less  true  of  our  own  schools:  “ Moral  education 
has  been  relegated  by  the  home  to  the  school,  and  by  the 
school  to  the  home,  and  in  consequence  there  is  no  moral 
education.” 

2.  A More  Practical  Education.  The  vocational 
trend  of  modern  educational  thought  is  now  too  well  and 
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too  favorably  known  to  require  extended  explanation  or 
defense  in  this  community.  If  legislation  is  any  indica- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  has  lately  been  consolidated  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  that  a commissioner  has  been  chosen 
whose  sympathies  are  pronouncedly  with  the  new  move- 
ment, and  that  our  statutes  already  go  so  far  as  to  allow 
any  town  which  maintains  an  approved  industrial  school 
to  collect  from  the  commonwealth  a certain  amount  of 
reimbursement  for  money  thus  expended.  They  also, 
under  certain  circumstances,  make  a town  liable  for  the 
tuition  of  any  of  its  residents  in  an  industrial  school  of 
another  town  or  of  a city.  But  the  question  which  chiefly 
concerns  us  is : What  are  we  doing  about  the  matter  in 
Franklin  ? 

Industrial  Training.  Let  it  first  be  said  that  the 
industrial  training  movement  does  not  materially  involve 
the  elementary  schools.  What  it  calls  for  in  them  is,  not 
so  much  the  int'oduction  of  new  subjects,  as  that  the 
subjects  already  there  shall  take  on  more  of  an  industrial 
character.  Arithmetic  must  draw  its  examples  more 
.largely  from  the  farm,  the  shop  and  the  mill.  Geography 
must  become  to  a greater  extent  the  geography  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Drawing  in  particular  must  be 
taught  with  reference  to  the  “ mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing interests,”  as  was  the  intention  when  it  was  made 
compulsory  forty  years  ago,  and  it  must  receive  the  time 
allowance  of  an  essential  study.  Our  average  of  eight 
minutes  daily  will  be  found  most  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  coming  education.  In  short,  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  an  industrial  tone  or  atmosphere  rather  than 
actual  work  with  tools  and  machinery  that  the  new  move- 
ment expects  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Where  then  are  its  effects  to  be  most  distinctly  felt? 
Unquestionably  in  the  high  school.  With  the  foundation 
of  a common  school  education  to  build  upon,  a boy  may 
fitly  begin  to  work  in  a specialized  direction.  Besides, 
it  may  very  seriously  be  doubted  whether,  under  the  jires- 
ent  system  of  studies , the  high  school  yields  returns  in 
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proportion  to  what  it  costs  — in  our  town  about  $5000  a 
year,  or  about  $50  per  pupil. 

Different  plans  which  are  on  trial  in  other  places 
might  be  suggested  for  adoption  heie  in  Franklin,  but  as 
a preliminary  to  the  offering  of  recommendations,  I would 
propose  that  the  committee  hold  conferences,  not  only 
with  experts  from  away,  but  with  the  local  manufactur- 
ers, the  principal  of  Dean  academy,  and  any  other  towns- 
people whose  opinion  and  advice  would  be  of  material  as- 
sistance before  taking  a departure  so  radical.  “ Men  are 
never  so  likely  to  solve  a question  rightly  as  when  they 
discuss  it  freely,”  observed  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  his 
saying  may  well  be  heeded  when  we  are  at  a turning 
point  in  our  educational  procedure.  Meanwhile  let  us 
make  the  most  of  the  manual  training  shop  which  we 
already  have,  and  so  arrange  that  every  boy  in  the  high 
school  has  an  equal  chance  with  every  other  boy  to  enjoy 
its  advantages  during  school  hours. 

Household  Science.  Not  less  important  is  the  pro- 
vision of  some  form  of  domestic  training  for  the  girls. 
Very  little  of  what  they  now  learn  in  the  high  school 
tends  to  fit  them  for  the  future  responsibilities  of  the 
home. 

But  training  for  an  occupation  is  not  all  that  there 
is  to  a practical  education.  How  to  keep  well  is  practi- 
cal. Command  of  good  English  is  practical.  Good  hand- 
writing is  practical. 

Penmanship.  In  this  last  respect  two  very  sensible 
steps  might  be  taken  in  our  schools.  First,  to  abolish  the 
general  use  of  copy-books,  and  secondly,  to  give  the  teach- 
ers a course  of  lessons  in  penmanship.  Strange  to  say, 
the  normal  schools  are  only  just  beginning  to  provide 
training  in  this  most  important  art,  but  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  subject  on  whose  theory  and  practice  teachers  have 
so  weak  a grasp.  With  regard  to  copy-books  the  opinion 
seems  to  be  fast  gaining  ground  that  the  attempted  repro- 
duction of  engraved  headlines  is  not  true  writing, nor  con- 
ducive to  it.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  have 
discarded  copy-books  altogether,  and  Boston  has  done  so 
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in  about  80  per  cent,  of  her  schools.  Scores  of  other 
places  have  set  them  aside  wholly  or  partially.  There 
is  now  at  least  one  “method”  available  which  not  only 
emancipates  pupils  from  the  copy-book,  but  gives  free  and 
systematic  training  to  teachers  until  they  become  profic- 
ient in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  good  writing.  I 
would  recommend  for  consideration  the  Palmer  Method 
of  Business  Writing. 

Every-Day  Law.  Again,  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  of  every-day  law  is  practical.  We  spend  much  time 
in  the  study  of  government,  but  almost  none  in  the  study 
of  the  laws  that  obtain  between  man  and  man.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  property,  contracts, 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  like  would  be  as  truly  prac- 
tical as  much  else  that  is  now  thus  described. 

3-  Reduction  in  the  Number  of  Non=Promotions. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  write 
favorably  of  the  year’s  results,  and  that  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  failed  of  promotion  last  June.  This  is 
a serious  matter,  and  should  be  considered  at  some  length. 
In  June,  1904,  18.49  per  cent,  failed  to  pass;  in  June, 
1906,  14.35  per  cent,  (data  for  1905  are  incomplete);  in 
June,  1907,14.93  per  cent.;  in  June,  1908,  12.16  per 
cent.;  and  last  June,  19.03  per  cent.  To  illustrate  by 
diagram  : 


Year 

Percentage  not  Promoted.  Grades  f to  VIII. 

Increase  or  Decrease 

1903-4 

mmmamm  (IS. 49  per  cent.) 

1904-5 

Insufficient  data 

1905-6 

(14.35  per  cent.) 

4.14  per  cl.  decrease 

190G-7 

■BH9H9B  (14.93  per  cent  ) 

.58  per  ct.  increase 

1907-8 

(12.16  per  cent.) 

2.77  per  ct.  decrease 

1908-9 

■■HHHHHBI  (19.03  per  cent.) 

6.87  per  ct.  increase 

Thus  it  appears  that  relatively  more  pupils  were  held 
back  last  June  than  for  any  other  one  of  the  five  years  re- 
ported. Now  something  is  fundamentally  wrong  where 
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so  striking  an  increase  of  non-promotions  has  so  suddenly 
developed.  Many  educators  regard  the  proportion  of  pu- 
pils promoted  as  the  real  test  of  a school’s  efficiency.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  unnecessary  retardation  for  this  cause  is 
quite  undesirable.  It  is  expensive.  It  forces  many  out  of 
school  who  would  otherwise  stay  and  precludes  those  who 
will  leave  anyway  as  soon  as  the  law  permits  from  being 
one  grade  further  along  at  that  time. 

Now  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  a situation  in  which 
nineteen  out  of  every  hundred  of  our  pupils  are  denied 
promotion?  A few  suggestions  deserve  consideration. 

1.  More  Individual  Teaching.  It  is  a significant 
coincidence  that  the  three  years  when  failures  were  fewest 
as  above  shown  are  just  the  three  when  individual  teaching 
was  in  vogue  in  the  schools  of  Franklin,  and  that  the 
year  of  the  lowest  percentage  of  failures  (1907-8)  is  the 
very  year  when  this  form  of  instruction  was  at  its  height. 
But  today  conditions  are  even  more  inviting  than  they 
were  then.  There  are  not  so  many  i upils  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  and  there  are  no  less  than  nine  rooms  above 
grade  II,  where  the  membership  is  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  scholars. 

2.  More  Attention  to  How  Lessons  are  Prepared 
A book  has  appealed  during  the  year  which  merits  the 
reading  of  school  boards,  teachers,  and  parents.  It  is  Dr. 
F.  M.  McMurry’s  “How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to 
Study.”  It  accounts  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  much  of 
our  so-called  “study”  by  alleging  that  teachers  have  had 
almost  no  opportunity  of  learning  either  the  theory  or  the 
method  of  right  habits  of  study.  If  this  is  so,  the  com- 
mittee would  do  well  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  teach- 
ers any  literature  which  will  help  them  to  a better  under- 
standing of  ibis  problem. 

But  more  than  this  is  necessary.  We  must  surround 
the  study  period  witli  every  possible  favoring  circumstance: 
a minimum  of  noise  and  distraction,  and  freedom  for  the 
teacher  to  observe,  inspect,  assist,  and  compel  concentration 
of  thought.  When  we  have  done  so,  we  shall  surely  see 
less  waste  of  energy,  greater  interest  in  work,  happier 
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spirits,  quieter  nerves,  and  (to  come  back  to  the  principal 
topic)  a higher  rate  of  promotions. 

3.  A More  Reasonable  Course  of  Study.  We  need 
to  remember  that  most  of  our  text-books  are  prepared  by 
specialists — persons  whose  enthusiasm  for  their  subjects  of- 
ten carries  them  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  the  element- 
ary curriculum.  But  a change  for  the  better  seems  to  be 
setting  in.  As  an  author  of  one  of  our  mathematical 
books  remarked  last  November,  “Yes,  we  are  going  to 
simplify  our  books.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  all 
away  from  so  much  arithmetic.”  Similar  quotations  could 
be  made  from  the  writers  of  the  newer  grammars,  and  the 
newer  geographies.  What  is  more  significant,  there  seems 
to  be  a growing  desire  on  the  part  of  school  officials  for 
more  rational  text-books.  The  committee  of  fifteen,  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  arithmetics  for  the  use  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools,  has  lately  reported  in  favor  of  three 
series  which  are  said  to  be  “simple  and  sensible “neith- 
er exhaustive  nor  extremely  theoretical avoiding  the 
use  of  problems  “unlikely  to  occur  in  ordinary  business 
experience.”  From  Philadelphia  came  the  news  last  Nov- 
ember that  a “committee  of  principals  appointed  to  sim- 
plify the  course  in  arithmetic  has  completed  its  report. 
The  new  course  will  be  based  on  the  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic which  will  be  of  most  service  to  the  child  later.” 
When  we  imitate  the  example  of  other  places  and  strip 
this  course  of  its  impractical,  superfluous,  and  over-intri- 
cate parts,  and  devote  the  time  to  the  usual  and  funda- 
mental aspects,  we  shall  have  fewer  failures  in  arithmetic. 

Grammar,  too,  can  be  made  more  rational.  And  a few 
of  our  reading  books  would  better  be  supplanted  by  easier 
pages.  Do  we  realize  the  harm  of  allowing  pupils  day 
after  day  to  call  words  without  at  the  same  time  getting 
the  sense?  Yet  this  becomes  a habit  where  children  are 
compelled  to  read  from  books  which  are  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. 

“Revision  downward”  is  one  of  our  present  duties 
toward  the  course  of  study. 

4.  A Summer  School.  If  all  other  methods  for  re- 
ducing failures  prove  ineffectual,  then,  as  a last  resort,  let 
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us  open  a summer  school  for  those  who  cannot  attain  the 
required  proficiency  in  the  allutted  thirty-eight  weeks, 
but  can  by  attending  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks  longer. 
The  successfulness  of  such  a plan  is  made  probable  by 
the  fact  that  almost  every  summer  pupils  who  fail  in  June 
are  able  to  remove  their  conditions  before  the  next  Sep- 
tember by  a course  of  lessons  with  private  teachers.  Such 
a school  as  the  one  proposed  would  necessarily  be  more  or 
less  ungraded,  and  daily  attendance  would  vary  with  the 
needs  of  each  pupil. 

RESEARCH  WORK. 

Studies  like  some  already  presented  raise  the  ques- 
tion, Do  we  sufficiently  investigate  local  school  conditions  ? 
One  authority  says  that,  as  a rule,  out  of  every  hundred 
pupils  who  enter  the  schools  of  New  England  only  sixty- 
two  reach  the  eighth  grade  What  is  the  case  in  Frank- 
lin ? Another  writer  finds  that  courses  of  study  are  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  average  pupil ; that  our  schools 
are  better  adapted  to  girls  than  to  boys  ; that  13  per  cent, 
more  boys  than  girls  fail  to  pass  ; that  not  one  pupil  in 
ten  graduates  from  the  high'  school,  and  that  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  withdrawals  from  the  high  school  are  due  to. 
ill  health.  Are  these  conclusions  true  of  our  schools?  Of 
course  resea, reh  work  of  this  sort  takes  time,  but  we  can 
readily  see  that  claims  like  the  above,  if  found  to  be  facts 
here,  would  materially  influence  our  educational  policies. 

A NIGHT  SCHOOL 

This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  we  look  into  the 
advisability  of  a night  school.  Of  the  thirty-two  “work” 
certificates  issued  from  this  office  in  1909,  twenty  were 
taken  out  for  persons  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  rest 
for  persons  a year  older.  Not  all  of  these  boys  and 
girls  had  completed  even  eight  years  of  schooling.  Of 
former  pupils  now  at  work,  many  who  left  school  through 
necessity,  or  of  their  own  accord  but  have  since  “come  to 
themselves,”  would  doubtless  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  especially  if  studies 
were  practical,  and  attendance  free.  The  night  school, 
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besides,  furnishes  one  means  for  the  furtherance  of  in- 
dustrial training. 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES . 

No  one  would  think  of  a deliberate  reduction  in 
teachers’  salaries,  yet  what  is  tantamount  to  that  is  con- 
stantly going  on  by  reason  of  the  rising  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  of  the  profession.  A few  years  ago, 
when  the  prevailing  wage  in  Franklin  was  ten  dollars  a 
week,  it  was  very  generally  agreed  that  that  amount  ought 
to  be  made  larger,  yet,  small  as  it  was,  it  probably  went 
farther  than  the  twelve  and  one-quarter  dollars  will  go  to- 
day, which  most  of  the  teachers  are  receiving.  This  is 
another  matter  which  ought  be  investigated.  It  will  be 
surprising  if,  as  a result,  our  lowest  salary  is  allowed  to 
be  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  a year. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

What  was  said  in  this  series  of  reports  two  years  ago 
on  “Stricter  Observance  of  District  Lines”  is  equally  per- 
tinent today.  The  committee  would  do  well  late  in  the 
summer  to  publish  the  boundaries  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  require  each  pupil  to  attend  where  he  belongs 
so  long  as  room  lasts.  Uidess  some  unforeseen  contin- 
gency arises,  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  carry  out  such  a 
regulation  next  year  almost  without  exception. 

PRINTED  MATTER  NEEDED 

Rules  and  Regulations.  It  is  more  than  ten  years 
now  since  the  regulations  of  the  local  board  were  printed. 
During  that  time  they  have  undergone  many  changes. 
There  are  now  over  100  which  have  been  brought  to- 
gether, and  many  more  scattered  through  the  records  of 
the  school  committee  in  the  form  of  votes.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  all  of  the  teachers  informed  all  of  the 
time  of  these  various  regulations.  They  are  read  from 
time  to  time  in  teachers’  meetings,  but  until  they  are 
printed  and  distributed  it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to 
hold  the  teachers  responsible  for  their  full  enforcement. 
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Courses  of  Study.  Another  need  is  for  a sufficient 
supply  of  the  course  of  study.  At  present  there  is  only 
the  one  set  of  office  outlines.  This  is  annually  circulated 
among  the  teachers,  but  with  only  partial  success.  New 
teachers  regularly  ask  to  see  the  course  before  they  come 
to  Franklin.  All  should  have  it  at  hand  all  of  the  time. 
Before  another  year  the  course  of  work  in  the  major  sub- 
jects, it  not  in  all,  ought  to  be  printed.  It  would  be  more 
convenient  if  each  subject  were  outlined  on  a separate 
leaflet  or  folder,  instead  of  all  being  bound  together  in  a 
single  pamphlet. 

A New  Type  of  Report  Card.  A report  card  that 
speaks  in  plain  English,  or  that  is  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a chart,  would  be  a great  improvement  over  the  one  now 
in  use.  But  as  this  matter  is  under  the  consideration  of 
the  committee,  no  further  comment  is  necessary. 

EQUALIZATION  OF  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS. 

At  one  school  or  another  the  outside  doors  open  the 
wrong  way,  or  the  furniture  is  not  adjustable,  or  there  are 
not  windows  enough,  or  there  are  too  many  trees  in  the 
yard,  or  there  are  not  proper  walks  to  and  from  the  street. 
The  policy  of  equalization  of  conditions  which  has  been 
so  beneficially  pursued  in  the  past  ought  to  be  carried 
still  farther. 


SCHOOL  NEWS. 

No  doubt  school  authorities  are  themselves  somewhat 
to  blame  that  the  people  are  not  in  closer  touch  with 
the  schools.  One  way  to  improve  matters  would  be  for 
the  department  to  issue  an  occasional  leaflet,  briefly  and 
simply  setting  forth  items  of  interest  from  the  educational 
world  at  large,  and  from  the  local  field  in  particular.  To 
illustrate  we  may  suppose  the  following  to  be  a part  of 
the  January  number  : 

Educational  News. 

Published  by  the  School  Department.  Franklin,  January,  1910. 

In  the  100-question  test  given  in  the  grammar  grades 
last  spring,  Miss  Reilly’s  room  led  all  others  by  a good 
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margin.  Florence  Connery  stood  highest  of  all  pupils, 
and  Richard  Fiske  was  second.  Lucile  Murdock  and 
Bartholomew  Cody  were  tied  for  third  place. 

First  grade  children  are  making  much  better  pro- 
gress this  year  than  heretofore  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  admitted  until  5 1-2  years  old.  They  would 
do  still  better  if  they  did  not  enter  until  6. 

See  the  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  town  report.  A long 
list  of  pupils  went  a whole  term  without  being  absent  or 
tardy,  or  losing  membership. 

Parents  are  urged  to  send  their  children  to  school 
CLEAN  in  body  and  in  dress. 

The  noon-children  at  the  Ray  and  Thayer  schools 
now  eat  their  dinners  at  long  tables  which  have  been  es- 
pecially made  for  the  purpose. 

Attendance  at  the  South  Franklin  school  has  been 
very  regular.  It  was  above  90  per  cent,  all  through  the 
fall  term. 

As  last  reported  Franklin  appropriates  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  86.51  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  valua- 
tion. This  makes  us  the  58th  town  from  the  head  of  the 
list  of  the  towns  of  the  state. 

Education  in  our  high  school  today  costs  approxi- 
mately 850  per  year  for  each  pupil.  The  town  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  its  high  school  students  will  do 
their  best. 

Visit  the  schools.  Don’t  wait  to  be  asked,  and  don’t 
come  only  on  a “public  day. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a simple  publication  like 
this,  emanating  directly  from  headquarters  and  carried 
by  the  pupils  into  the  approximately  600  homes  now 
represented  in  the  schools,  would  more  than  pay  for  it- 
self in  the  interest  it  would  awaken  and  in  the  informa- 
tion it  would  disseminate.  To  be  of  widest  usefulness  it 
should  be  printed  in  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish. 

OTHER  REPORTS. 

The  high  school,  and  Drawing  and  Manual  Training 
are  reported  upon  below  by  the  heads  of  these  depart- 
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ments.  What  they  have  to  say  merits  careful  reading. 

With  full  realization  of  the  zealous  and  unremit- 
ting work  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  effort  of  all  who 
have  helped  make  the  Franklin  public  schools  what  they 
now  are,  and  with  a renewed  desire  to  devote  whatever 
is  left  of  my  administration  to  their  best  interests,  I 
respectfully  commend  my  ninth  annual  report  to  your 
faithful  consideration. 

IRVING  H.  GAMWELL, 

Superintendent. 


Report  of  School  Committee. 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Franklin  : 

Another  year  has  passed  and  with  it  comes  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  to  the  citizens  of  Franklin  an  account  of 
our  stewardship. 

To  the  School  Committee  is  entrusted  the  expendi- 
ture of  a large  part  of  the  money  received  from  taxes  and 
in  a large  degree  the  welfare  of  more  than  a thousand 
children.  While  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  the 
money  is  wisely  spent,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  see  that 
everything  is  done  to  give  to  the  children  the  best  educa- 
tion possible. 

Great  responsibilities  rest  upon  us,  and  any  unful- 
filled duty  may  mar,  if  not  wreck,  the  lives  of  many  child- 
ren. With  this  in  mind  we  have  tried  faithfully  to  exe- 
cute the  trust  imposed  upon  us. 

One  year  ago  your  Committee  asked  the  sanction  of 
the  town  to  form  a Superintendents’  Union  with  some  oth- 
er town.  The  matter  was  left  with  the  Committee  to  re- 
port at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  we  desire  at  this 
time  to  state  our  views.  Of  the  359  cities  and  towns  in 
the  State,  244,  or  a fraction  over  two-thirds,  have  formed 
Unions  as  provided  by  law.  There  are  79  districts,  each 
composed  of  from  two  to  six  towns.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  a maxim  in  business  that  an  expert  for  a part  of 
the  time  is  better  than  a poor  man  all  of  the  time,  and 
we  believe  the  same  is  true  of  the  schools.  The  best  is 
none  too  good  and  inefficient  service  is  expensive  at  any 
price. 

Section  47,  Chapter  42  of  the  Revised  Laws,  gives 
to  towns  the  privilege  of  forming  such  Unions,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  such  a Union  should 
be  formed  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  One  year 
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ago  your  Committee  urgently  recommended  that  the  town 
provide  more  school  rooms  so  that  some  of  the  grades  in 
the  Horace  Mann  building  could  be  taken  and  so  give  to 
the  High  School  the  room  it  needs  to  properly  carry  on 
the  work  of  an  up  to-date  High  School.  We  regret  that 
the  recommendation  was  not  heeded;  as  a result  the  work 
of  the  school  has  been  handicapped.  To  be  sure  we  have 
got  along  without  it,  but  we  want  results,  and  we  cannot 
get  results  with  poor  equipment. 

The  next  entering  class  will  undoubtedly  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  High  School,  probably  between 
50  and  60. 

The  commercial  department  is  now  more  than  full. 
The  class  in  commercial  arithmetic  numbers  18,  and  there 
are  seats  for  only  14,  so  that  four  t upils  have  been  obliged 
to  sit  at  the  desk  with  the  teacher.  The  class  in  book- 
keeping is  so  large  that  three  have  been  obliged  to  use  a 
table.  The  next  entering  class  will  probably  add  25  to 
this  department  and  it  becomes  a serious  question  of  how 
to  care  for  them.  The  room  now  occupied  by  the  8th 
grade  should  be  taken  for  this  department  and  the  8th 
grade  placed  in  new  quarters.  The  rooms  now  used  for 
High  School  pupils  have  a seating  capacity  of  117.  There 
will  be  over  130  pupils  next  year,  and  again  the  question 
arises  of  how  to  care  for  them. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  room  where  the  High 
School  pupils  can  study  without  the  interruption  and  con- 
fusion of  recitations.  The  laboratory  is  now  used  as  a 
class  room  for  4 out  of  7 periods  each  day,  and  the  classes 
in  physics  and  chemistry  do  not  have  opportunity  to  do 
their  experimental  work.  With  the  large  incoming  class 
it  will  be  impossible  to  do  satisfactory  work,  and  it  does 
not  speak  well  for  a community  which  tolerates  such  over- 
crowding. We  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  town 
care  to  continue  this  and  will  insist  that  the  children  be 
given,  what  by  right,  belongs  to  them.  We  therefore  re- 
commend that  the  changes  recommended  last  year  to  be 
made  in  the  Thayer  school  be  made  this  year,  and  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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Frequently,  for  the  last  few  years,  your  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  condition  of  the  buildings  at  Unionville, 
Four  Corners  and  Brick  school. 

They  are  not  properly  heated  and  ventilated  and  do 
not  comply  with  the  State  requirements.  Shall  we  do  it 
voluntarily  or  wait  until  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  State? 

The  repairs  and  improvements  for  the  year  have 
been  quite  extensive.  The  special  appropriation  of  $800 
for  the  South  Franklin  school  has  been  used  in  repairing 
the  old  building,  shingling,  painting,  putting  in  a fur- 
nace, etc.  The  opening  of  this  school  is  giving  to  the 
parents  of  this  neighborhood  what  they  have  long  wanted. 

It  has  solved  the  difficulty  of  barge  transportation 
from  this  part  of  the  town,  and  we  believe  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  special  appropriation  of  $1,600  for  the  Thayer 
building  has  been  used  in  putting  in  sanitary  plumbing 
and  excavating  the  basements.  Steam  coils  have  been 
placed  in  the  school  rooms  and  the  building  made  more 
comfortable  than  it  has  been  for  a long  time. 

Financially  the  school  department  is  in  a very  satis- 
factory condition.  Every  bill  is  paid  and  a small  unex- 
pended balance  remains  in  the  treasury. 

Herewith  is  appended  a statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures : 

Receipts. 


Appropriation 

$25,707 

00 

L.  F.  Thayer,  Tuition 

28 

50 

Bellingham,  Tuition 

87 

75 

u u 

98 

25 

u u 

186 

00 

State,  Tuition 

281 

90 

City  of  Boston,  Tuition 

33 

00 

A.  Sherman, 

9 

00 

A.  Simons,  Junk 

7 

75 

M.  & M.  St.  Ry.  Co.,  Tickets 

45 

00 

Rebate,  Glass 

10 

00 

Books  and  Supplies  Sold 

15 

40 

Guns  Sold 

38 

00 

Rebate,  Mosher 

11 

50 

39 


Dog  Licenses 
I.  H.  Gamwell 
Bellingham,  Tuition 


709  84 
1 63 

153  00  127,373  52 


Expenditures. 


Paid 

Teachers 

$15,906 

51 

u 

Janitors 

2,334 

35 

u 

Transportation 

2,807 

44 

li 

Fuel 

1,446 

84 

u 

Repairs 

1,052 

66 

u 

Telephone 

31 

17 

u 

Electric  Lights 

58 

82 

u 

Toilet 

34 

27 

u 

Teachers’  Supplies 

113 

70 

u 

Pupils  “ 

914 

43 

u 

Office 

13 

73 

u 

Janitors’  “ 

17 

00 

a 

Books 

1,140 

66 

it 

Printing,  Advertising, 

etc.  139 

60 

u 

W ater 

135 

58 

a 

Express  and  Carting 

82 

10 

u 

Manual  Training 

66 

72 

u 

Medical  Inspection 

228 

50 

u 

Miscellaneous 

270 

50 

Laid  over  from  last  year 


Balance 


#26,794  58 
561  69 

$27,356  27 
17  25 

$27,373  52 


We  estimate  our  expenses  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows : 


T eachers 
Transportation 
Janitors 
Fuel 

Books  and  Supplies 
Repairs 


$16,075  00 
2,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,375  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 


Miscellaneous 
School  Physicians 
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700  00 
150  00 


127,100  00 

Estimated  receipts : 

Dog  Licenses  700  00 

From  all  other  sources  800  00 

11,500  00 

We  recommend  that  the  town  appropriate  for 
school  purposes  $25,600  00. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SOLON  ABBOTT, 

WILLIAM  A.  WYCKOFF, 

J.  H.  KNAPP, 

School  Committee. 


Report  of  Principal  of  High  School. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  I herewith  sub- 
mit the  annual  report  of  the  High  School.  The  same 
couise  of  study  and  the  same  policy  are  being  followed 
as  when  last  reported  with  the  exception  of  a few  min- 
or changes.  The  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  all 
branches  of  its  activity.  Only  one  change  in  the  teach- 
ing force  occurred,  that  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Hayes  to  accept  a position  in  Belmont, 
Mass.  Miss  Edna  F.  Carter  of  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  a 
graduate  of  Newton  and  having  taught  one  year  in  a com- 
mercial school  of  Worcester,  took  Miss  Hayes’  place  in 
September,  and  has  proved  an  able  and  efficient  teacher. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  teachers  to  hold  the  school  up 
to  a high  standard  and  they  are  all  enthusiastic  workers, 
always  seeking  to  set  high  ideals  before  the  pupils  and 
encourage  high  attainment  in  scholarship. 

The  additional  apparatus  in  the  Physical  Laboratory 
has  enabled  the  course  to  be  made  more  comprehensive 
and  permits  a wide  range  to  the  pupils’  personal  investi- 
gation. Each  year  a certain  amount  ought  to  be  expend- 
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ed  in  new  equipment  and  in  replacing  the  old  to  keep  the 
work  up  to  the  highest  standard. 

Entertainments.  The  several  classes  during  the 
year  have  given  creditable  presentation  in  Alumnae  Hall. 
These  having  been  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  in 
every  instance,  have  reflected  merit  upon  the  High  School 
and  to  those  who  took  part. 

These  plays  furnish  a means  of  providing  Elocution 
in  a way  which  it  would  be  well  to  change,  and  by  some 
means  arrange  for  Elocution  in  the  requirement  of  the 
school. 

Athletics.  Athletics  have  been  conducted  according 
to  the  policy  of  previous  years  They  have  done  much  to 
create  interest  in  the  school  and  I beg  to  report  that  they 
have  in  all  cases  been  a credit  to  Franklin  and  are  a 
means  of  making  the  Standard  of  the  school  the  very 
best. 

Gifts.  The  class  of  1909  presented  the  High  School 
a Mahogany  Cabinet  for  the  receipt  of  cups  and  trophies 
won  in  athletic  events.  This  has  been  placed  upon  the 
wall  in  the  upper  corridor  beside  the  banner  presented  by 
the  same  class  for  the  inter-class  track  meet  to  be  held  an- 
nually at  Lake  Pearl. 

The  Teachers  in  the  High  School,  and  the  course  that 
they  teach  are  as  follows : 

Miss  Wiggin,  English,  History,  and  in  addition  this 
year,  a class  in  sewing. 

Miss  Frances  E.  King,  American  History,  Civics, 
Algebra. 

Miss  Ellen  S.  Somerby,  Latin,  French,  Mathematics. 

Miss  Edna  Carter,  Commercial,  Algebra. 

Miss  Helen  Gartside,  German,  Latin. 

Miss  Florence  L.  Goding,  Manual  Training,  Drawing. 

GRADUATION  EXERCISES  JUNE  24,  ’09. 

PROGRAM. 

MARCH, 

PRAYER, 

Rev.  G.  W.  Miner. 

1.  MUSIC — Clickety  Click  March  .....  Macy 

School  Chorus. 
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2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


13. 


14. 


SALUTATORY, 

Florence  Lyons  Grant. 

ESSAY — The  Value  of  a Broad  Education  to  a 
Commercial  Student 
Agnes  Hannah  Mullen. 

MUSIC — “From  a By-Gone  Day” 

Girls’  Glee  Club,  High  School. 

CLASS  HISTORY, 

Edward  Ernest  Bassett. 

CLASS  PROPHECY, 

Annie  Sullivan  Holmes, 

Edith  Lillian  Laycock. 

PIANO  SOLO — Scherzo  Brilliant 

Lillian  Mary  Cross. 

ADDRESS  TO  UNDERGRADUATES, 

Alexander  Leroy  Haggart. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CLASS  GIFT, 
Luthera  E.  McDowell. 

MUSIC — “When  the  Roses  Bloom  Again” 
School  Chorus. 


Osgood 


Wollenhaupt 


Wilson 


ORIGINAL  STORY— “Like  a Thief  in  the  Night” 
Ann  Elizabeth  Walsh. 


PIANO  SOLO — Saxonne  ......  Godard 

Jeremiah  Joseph  McCarthy. 

VALEDICTORY— Our  Springtime, 

Florence  McGregor  Simonds. 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS, 

Dr.  Solon  Abbott,  Chairman  School  Committee. 


BENEDICTION. 


NAMES  FOR  DIPLOMAS. 


I Ann  Elizabeth  Walsh 
JLillian  Mary  Cross 
§Jeremiah  Joseph  McCarthy 
JAgnes  Hannah  Mullen 
*|Florence  McGregor  Simonds 
§ Alexander  Leroy  Haggart 


*tFlorence  Lyons  Grant 
§Luthera  Estelle  McDowell 
JAnnie  Sullivan  Holmes 
tEdith  Lillian  Laycock 
tKatherine  Martin  Tomasian 
§Edward  Ernest  Bassett 


*First  honors.  fCollege  Preparatory.  ^Commercial  course.  §General. 


OFFICERS. 

President,  Ann  Elizabeth  Walsh, 

Secretary , Annie  Sullivan  Holmes, 

Treasurer,  Katherine  Martin  Tomasian. 

Motto,  “ Semper  Fidelis ” 

Color,  Green , Gold , White 
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Report  On  Drawing  And  Manual 
Training. 


The  results  of  any  course  of  study  in  schools  to  be 
fairly  judged  must  be  viewed  in  the  relation  of  the  time 
spent  in  that  subject  to  the  time  given  other  subjects. 
During  the  past  year  the  time  allotted  to  drawing  was 
less  than  in  1908,  and  consequently  the  results  of  the 
year’s  work  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  former 
year,  judged  by  the  standard  of  work  accomplished  when 
more  time  was  given. 

However,  with  the  coming  spirit  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing abroad,  it  seems  reasonable  to  predict  that  this  subject 
of  school  study  will  not  suffer  further  cutting  of  time. 

Different  studies  are  planned  to  promote  different  fac- 
ulties in  the  individual.  Our  regular  schools  ubjects  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  mem- 
ory and  reasoning  powers  of  the  child — and  this  is  their 
primary  aim.  The  training  of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye 
must  not  be  neglected  if  we  are  to  give  the  children  of 
the  public  schools  all  that  is  their  due. 

A child  may  do  arithmetical  problems  all  day  long 
and  though  he  hold  his  book  for  that  length  of  time,  he 
receives  from  the  exercise  no  training  of  the  eye  or 
hand — he  draws,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  mental  ex- 
ertion— he  not  only  is  training  mind,  but  hand  and  eye. 

Recently  the  supervision  has  asked  the  children  in 
various  schools  why  they  supposed  they  were  taking  time 
for  drawing?  Many  answers  have  been  received  from  “To 
give  us  a change,”  to  “So  we  can  be  artists.”  This  is  not 
only  the  child’s  view  but  in  many  cases  the  idea  of  the 
grown  up  on  this  subject  of  the  curriculum.  That  draw- 
ing is  a non-essential  has  been  preached  too  long. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  value  that 
the  power  to  draw  has  in  almost  every  human  occupation. 
President  Eliot,  in  a conference  at  Harvard  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  High  School  to  the  College,  said : “I  have  re- 
cently examined  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  University 
and  I find  but  one— the  course  in  Theology — in  which  a 
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knowledge  of  drawing  would  not  be  of  immediate  value. 
The  power  to  draw  is  greatly  needed  in  nearly  all  the 
courses,  and  absolutely  indispensible  in  some  of  them.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  studies  now  train  the  memory,  a 
very  small  proportion  train  the  power  to  see  straight  and 
do  straight,  which  is  the  basis  of  industrial  skill.” 

The  educational  value  of  drawing  is  very  great. 
First,  drawing  develops  a man’s  power  to  see ; secondly, 
it  develops  his  power  of  expression ; thirdly,  its  practice 
develops  his  power  of  appreciation. 

In  a shop,  which  man  is  of  the  more  value,  the  one 
who  can  intelligently  express  with  his  pencil  his  ideas  or 
the  man  who  has  no  ability  to  make  known  his  ideas  save 
with  words  ? In  a textile  industry,  which  operative  is  worth 
the  more, — the  one  with  an  eye  trained  to  the  niceties  of 
color  distinction  or  the  untrained  man? 

It  is  true  that  some  boys  and  girls  have  naturally 
more  graphic  ability  than  others — some  observe  the  dif- 
ferences of  color  with  no  education  in  that  line — some 
more  easily  discern  between  the  square  edge  and  the  un- 
true. 

It  is  no  more  fair  to  keep  the  ability  to  learn  to 
draw  from  the  one  who  has  not  the  gift  than  it  is  to  with- 
hold instruction  in  elementary  mathematics  from  one  who 
at  first  finds  this  subject  hard. 

The  power  to  draw  is  within  the  reach  of  every  boy 
and  girl  in  school.  What  we  need  is  more  time,  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  value  by  the  parents  that  the  child- 
ren may  not  look  upon  it  as  a time  of  recreation,  but  as  a 
necessary  and  serious  study. 

Manual  Training.  Since  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber there  have  been  four  different  classes  at  the  shop  each 
week. 

On  Wednesday  afternoons  the  two  eighth  grade  class- 
es come  for  elementary  work  from  1:15  to  2:30  and  from 
2:30  to  3:45  respectively.  These  boys  are  taking  up  the 
reading  and  making  of  working  drawings,  and  the  simple 
tool  exercises,  having  gone  up  to  this  time  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  models  up  to  the  coat  hanger.  It  is 
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the  purpose  of  the  teacher  to  have  each  boy  work  out  an 
individual  problem  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  ninth  grade  boys  come  on  Thursday  mornings 
from  8:10  to  8:55,  and  have  so  far  been  at  work  on  joints. 
At  present  a system  of  community  work  is  being  carried 
on — the  result  to  be  the  making  of  four  or  five  large 
screens  and  a like  number  of  plate  racks. 

The  High  School  class  comes  twice  a week  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  mornings  from  10:05.  to  11:10.  These 
boys  having  taken  the  regular  lool  exercises  finished  this 
fall  round  tabourettes,  and  are  about  to  begin  individual 
problems  according  to  their  owri  desire  and  design. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLORENCE  L.  GODING. 


Report  of  School  Physicians, 


To  the  School  Committee  : 

When  medical  inspection  of  schools  was  first  pro- 
posed it  did  not  meet  with  a hearty  endorsement,  but  lath- 
er was  frowned  upon  by  a large  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity, not  only  as  another  fad,  but  an  added  expense  for 
which  there  could  be  no  adequate  return.  Time  and  ex- 
perience have  dissipated  this  view.  The  community  as  a 
whole  is  learning  the  lesson  that  a healthy  mind  must 
have  a healthy  body;  that  sickly,  poorty  nourished  child- 
ren cannot  compete  with  children  not  thus  handicapped, 
that  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  is  a question  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  If  the  recommendations  of  the 
physician  is  received  in  the  proper  spirit  by  the  parents 
and  all  work  together,  very  much  will  be  gained  for  the 
moral,  physical  and  mental  uplift  of  the  community.  Our 
experience  teaches  us  that  our  work  in  the  schools  of 
Franklin  has  been  of  great  value.  Children  have  learned 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  conditions  are  much 
better  in  some  of  the  schools  than  ever  before.  The  re- 


suits  obtained  prove  its  value,  and  we  believe  it  has  come 
to  stay. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SOLON  ABBOTT,  M.  D., 

AMBROSE  J.  GALLISON,  M.  D., 

School  Physicians. 


Report  of  Truant  Officers. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  Jan.  31, 1910,  we 
have  investigated  fifteen  cases  of  absence  from  school. 
One  was  a case  of  habitual  truancy,  which  was  prosecuted 
in  court,  and  the  pupil  was  committed.  Seven  were  due 
to  alleged  sickness,  and  seven  to  detention  with  parents’ 
knowledge  and  consent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDMUND  BURKE, 

CHARLES  E.  CAMPBELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  CLEAVELANI), 

Truant  Officers. 


